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PKOSE  NATURE  NOTifiS. 

WALT    WHITMAN. 

After  you  have  exhausted  what  there 
is  in  business,  politics,  conviviality,  love, 
and  so  on — have  found  that  none  of 
[hem  finally  satisfy,  or  permanently 
wear — what  remains?  Nature  remains; 
to  bring  out  from  their  torpid  recesses, 
the  affinities  of  a  man  or  woman  with 
the  open  air,  the  trees,  fields,  the 
changes  of  seasons — the  sun  by  day  and 
the  stars  of  heaven  by  night. 

A  way  then  to  loosen,  to  unstring  the 
divine  bow,  so  tense,  so  long.  Away 
from  curtain,  carpet,  sofa,  book — from 
"society" — from  city  house,  street,  and 
modern  improvements  and  luxuries — 
away  to  the  primitive  winding,  wooded 
creek,  with  its  untrimm'd  bushes  and 
turfy  banks — away  from  ligatures, 
tight  boots,  buttons,  and  the  whole 
cast-iron  civilized  life — from  entourage 
of  artificial  store,  machine,  studio,  of- 
fice, parlor — from  tailordom  and  fash- 
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ion's  clothes — from  any  clothes,  per- 
haps, for  the  nonce,  the  summer  heats 
advancing,  there  in  those  watery,  shad- 
ed solitudes.  Away,  thou  soul,  (let  me 
pick  thee  out  singly,  reader  dear,  and 
talk  in  perfect  freedom,  negligently, 
confidentially),  for  one  day  and  night 
at  least,  returning  to  the  naked  source- 
life  of  us  all — to  the  breast  of  the 
great  silent  savage  all-acceptive  Mother. 
Alas!  how  many  of  us  are  so  sodden — 
how  many  have  wander' d  so  far  away, 
that  return  is  almost  impossible. 

As  every  man  has  his  hobby-liking, 
mine  is  for  a  real  farm-lane  fenced  by 
old  chestnut-rails  gray-green  with  dabs 
of  moss  and  lichen,  copious  weeds  and 
briers  growing  in  spots  athwart  the 
heaps  of  stray-pick'd  stones  at  the 
fence  bases — irregular  paths  worn  be- 
tween, and  horse  and  cow  tracks — all 
characteristic  accompaniments  marking 
and  scenting  the  neighborhood  in  their 
seasons — apple-tree  blossoms  in  for- 
ward April — pigs,  poultry,  a  field  of 
August  buckwheat,  and  in  another  the 
long  flapping  tassels  of  maize — and  so 
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to  the  pond,  the  expansion  of  the  creek, 
the  secluded-beautiful,  with  young  and 
old  trees,  and  such  recesses  and  vistas. 

Still  sauntering  on,  to  the  spring  un- 
der the  willows — musical  as  soft  clink- 
ing glasses — pouring  a  sizable  stream, 
thick  as  my  neck,  pure  and  clear,  out 
from  its  vent  where  the  bank  arches 
over  like  a  great  brown  shaggy  eye- 
brow or  mouth-roof — gurgling,  gurg- 
ling ceaselessly — meaning,  saying  some- 
thing, of  course  (if  one  could  only 
translate  it) — always  gurgling  there, 
the  whole  year  through — never  giving 
out — oceans  of  mint,  blackberries  in 
summer — choice  of  light  and  shade — 
just  the  place  for  my  July  sun-baths 
and  water-baths  too — but  mainly  the 
inimitable  soft  sound-gurgles  of  it,  as 
I  sit  there  hot  afternoons.  How  they 
and  all  grow  into  me,  day  after  day — 
everything  in  keeping — the  wild,  just- 
palpable  perfume,  and  the  dapple  of 
leaf-shadows,  and  all  the  natural-med- 
ical, elemental-moral  influences  of  the 
spot. 

Nature  marches  in  procession,  in  sec- 
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tions,  like  the  corps  of  an  army.  For 
the  last  two  days  it  has  been  the  great 
wild  bee,  the  humble-bee,  or  "bumble," 
as  the  children  call  him.  As  I  walk,  or 
hobble,  from  the  farm-house  down  to 
the  creek,  I  traverse  the  lane,  fenced  by 
old  rails,  with  many  splits,  splinters, 
breaks,  holes,  etc.,  the  choice  habitat 
of  those  crooning,  hairy  insects.  Up 
and  down  and  by  and  between  these 
rails,  they  swarm  and  dart  and  fly  in 
countless  myriads.  As  I  wend  slowly 
along,  I  am  often  accompanied  with  a 
moving  cloud  of  them.  They  play  a 
leading  part  in  my  morning,  midday  or 
sunset  rambles,  and  often  dominate 
the  landscape  in  a  way  I  never  before 
thought  of — fill  the  long  lane,  not  by 
scores  or  hundreds  only,  but  by  thou- 
sands. Large  and  vivacious  and  swift, 
with  wonderful  momentum  and  a  loud 
swelling,  perpetual  hum,  varied  now 
and  then  by  something  almost  like  a 
shriek,  they  dart  to  and  fro,  in  rapid 
flashes,  chasing  each  other,  and  (little 
things  as  they  are),  conveying  to  me  a 
new  and  pronounc'd  sense  of  strength, 
beauty,  vitality  and  movement.     I  sit 
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long  and  long,  envelop'd  in  the  deep 
musical  drone  of  these  bees,  flitting, 
balancing,  darting  to  and  fro  about  me 
by  hundreds — big  fellows  with  light 
yellow  jackets,  great  glistening  sweU- 
ing  bodies,  stumpy  heads  and  gauzy 
wings — humming  their  perpetual  rich 
mellow  boom.  (Is  there  not  a  hint  in 
it  for  a  musical  composition,  of  which 
it  should  be  the  background?  some 
bumble-bee  symphony?) 

Did  you  ever  chance  to  hear  the  mid- 
night flight  of  birds  passing  through 
the  air  and  darkness  overhead,  in 
countless  armies,  changing  their  early 
or  late  summer  habitat?  It  is  some- 
thing not  to  be  forgotten.  A  friend 
called  me  up  just  after  twelve  last  night 
to  mark  the  peculiar  noise  of  unusually 
immense  flocks  migrating  north  (rather 
late  this  year).  In  the  silence,  shadow 
and  delicious  odor  of  the  hour  (the 
natural  perfume  belonging  to  the  night 
alone),  I  thought  it  rare  music.  You 
could  hear  the  characteristic  motion — 
once  or  twice  "the  rush  of  mighty 
wings,"  but  often  a  velvety  rustle,  long 
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drawn  out — sometimes  quite  near — 
with  continual  calls  and  chirps,  and 
some  song-notes.  It  all  lasted  from 
twelve  till  after  three.  Once  in  a  while 
the  species  was  plainly  distinguishable ; 
I  could  make  out  the  bobolink,  tanager, 
Wilson's  thrush,  white-crown'd  spar- 
row, and  occasionally  from  high  in  the 
air  came  the  notes  of  the  plover. 

This  morning,  between  one  and  two 
hours  before  sunrise,  a  spectacle 
wrought  on  the  same  background,  yet 
of  quite  different  beauty  and  meaning. 
The  moon  well  up  the  heavens,  and  past 
her  half,  is  shining  brightly — the  air 
and  sky  of  that  cynical-clear,  Minerva- 
like quality,  virgin  cool — not  the  weight 
of  sentiment  or  mystery,  or  passion's 
ecstasy  indefinable — not  the  religious 
sense,  the  varied  All,  distilFd  and  sub- 
limated into  one,  of  the  night  just  de- 
scribed. Every  star  now  clear-cut, 
showing  for  just  what  it  is,  there  in 
the  colorless  ether.  The  character  of 
the  heralded  morning,  ineffably  sweet 
and  fresh  and  limpid,  but  for  the  es- 
thetic sense  alone,  and  for  purity  with- 
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out  sentiment.  I  have  itemized  the 
night — but  dare  I  attempt  the  cloudless 
dawn?  (What  subtle  tie  is  this  be- 
tween one's  soul  and  the  break  of  day? 
Alike,  and  yet  no  two  nights  or  morn- 
ing shows  ever  exactly  alike.)  Pre- 
ceded by  an  immense  star,  almost  un- 
earthly in  its  effusion  of  white  splen- 
d9r,  with  two  or  three  long  unequal 
spoke-rays  of  diamond  radiance,  shed- 
ding down  through  the  fresh  morning 
air  below — an  hour  of  this,  and  then 
the  sunrise. 

Always  the  East — old,  how  incalcu- 
lably old!  And  yet  here  the  same — 
ours  yet,  fresh  as  a  rose,  to  every 
morning,  every  life,  today — and  always 
will  be. 

Last  night  and  today  rainy  and  thick, 
till  mid-afternoon,  when  the  wind 
chopp'd  round,  the  clouds  swiftly  drew 
off  like  curtains,  the  clear  appear'd 
and  with  it  the  fairest,  grandest,  most 
wondrous  rainbow  I  ever  saw,  all  com- 
plete, very  vivid  at  its  earth-ends, 
spreading  vast  effusions  of  illuminated 
haze,  violet,  yellow,  drab-green,  in  all 
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directions  overhead,  through  which  the 
sun  beam'd — an  indescribable  utterance 
of  color  and  light,  so  gorgeous  yet  so 
soft,  such  as  I  had  never  witness'd  be- 
fore. Then  its  continuance :  a  full  hour 
pass'd  before  the  last  of  those  earth- 
ends  disappear^.  The  sky  behind  was 
all  spread  in  translucent  blue,  with 
many  little  white  clouds  and  edges.  To 
these  a  sunset,  filling,  dominating  the 
esthetic  and  soul  senses,  sumptuously, 
tenderly,  full. 

The  attractions,  fascinations  there 
are  in  sea  and  shore!  How  one  dwells 
on  their  simplicity,  even  vacuity !  What 
is  it  in  us,  arous'd  by  those  indirections 
and  directions?  That  spread  of  waves 
and  gray-white  beach,  salt,  monoto- 
nous, senseless — such  an  entire  absence 
of  art,  books,  talk,  elegance — so  inde- 
scribably comforting,  even  this  winter 
day — grim,  yet  so  delicate  looking,  so 
spiritual — striking,  emotional,  impalpa- 
ble depths,  subtler  than  all  the  poems, 
paintings,  music,  I  have  ever  read,  seen, 
heard.  (Yet  let  me  be  fair,  perhaps 
it  is  because  I  have  read  those  poems 
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and  heard  that  music.) 

Even  as  a  boy,  I  had  the  fancy,  the 
wish,  to  write  a  piece,  perhaps  a  poem, 
about  the  seashore — that  suggesting, 
dividing  line,  contact,  junction,  the  solid 
marrying  the  liquid — that  curious,  lurk- 
ing something  (as  doubtless  every  ob- 
jective form  finally  becomes  to  the  sub- 
jetetive  spirit),  which  means  far  more 
than  its  mere  first  sight,  grand  as  that 
is — blending  the  real  and  ideal,  and 
each  made  portion  of  the  other. 

Sundown  is  the  hour  for  strange 
effects  in  light  ^  and  shade — enough  to 
make  a  colorist  go  delirious — long 
spokes  of  molten  silver  sent  horizon- 
tally through  the  trees  (now  in  their 
brightest  tenderest  green),  each  leaf 
and  branch  of  endless  foliage  a  lit-up 
miracle,  then  lying  all  prone  on  the 
youthful-ripe,  interminable  grass,  and 
ing  the  blades  not  only  rfjggregate 
but  individual  splendor,  in  ways  un- 
known to  any  other  hour.  I  have  par- 
ticular spots  where  I  get  these  effects 
in  their  perfection.  One  broad  splash 
lies  on  the  water,  with  many  a  rippling 
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twinkle,  offset  by  the  rapidly  deepening 
black-green  murky-transparent  shadows 
behind,  and  at  intervals  all  along  the 
banks.  These,  with  great  shafts  of 
horizontal  fire  thrown  among  the  trees 
and  along  the  grass  as  the.  sun  lowers, 
give  effects  more  and  more  peculiar, 
more  superb,  unearthly,  rich  and  daz- 
zling. 

The  axe  of  the  wood-cutter,  the 
measured  thud  of  a  single  threshing- 
flail,  the  crowing  of  chanticleer  in  the 
barn-yard  (with  invariable  responses 
from  other  barn-yards),  and  the  lowing 
of  cattle — but  most  of  all,  or  far  or 
near,  the  wind — through  the  high  tree- 
tops,  or  through  low  bushes,  laving 
one's  face  and  hands  so  gently,  this 
balmy-bright  noon,  the  coolest  for  a 
long  time  (Sept.  2) — I  will  not  call  it 
sighing,  for  to  me  it  is  always  a  firm, 
sane,  cheery  expression,  through  a 
monotone,  giving  many  varieties,  or 
swift  or  slow,  or  dense  or  delicate.  The 
wind  in  the  patch  of  pine  woods  off 
there — how  sibilant.  Or  at  sea,  I  can 
imagine   it   this   moment,    tossing   the 
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waves,  with  spirits  of  foam  flying  far, 
and  the  free  whistle,  and  the  scent  of 
the  salt — and  that  vast  paradox  some- 
how with  all  its  action  and  restlessness 
conveying  a  sense  of  eternal  rest. 

Again  one  of  those  unusually 
transparent,  full-starr'd,  blue-black 
nights,  as  if  to  show  that  however  lush 
and  pompous  the  day  may  be,  there  is 
something  left  in  the  not-day  that  can 
outvie  it.  The  rarest,  finest  sample  of 
long-drawn-out  clear-obscure,  from  sun- 
down to  nine  o'clock.  I  went  down  to 
the  Delaware,  and  cross'd  and  cross'd. 
Venus  like  blazing  silver  well  up  in 
the  west.  The  large  pale  thin  crescent 
of  the  new  moon,  half  an  hour  high, 
sinking  languidly  under  a  bar-sinister  of 
cloud,  and  then  emerging.  Arcturus 
right  overhead.  A  faint,  fragrant  sea- 
odor  wafted  up  from  the  south.  The 
gloaming,  the  temper' d  coolness,  with 
every  feature  of  the  scene,  indescriba- 
bly soothing  and  tonic — one  of  those 
hours  that  give  hints  to  the  soul,  im- 
possible to  put  in  a  statement.  (Ah, 
where  would  be  any  food  for  spiritu- 
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ality  without  night  and  the  stars?) 
The  vacant  spaciousness  of  the  air,  and 
the  veil'd  blue  of  the  heavens,  seem'd 
miracles  enough. 

Fine,  clear,  dazzling  morning,  the 
sun  an  hour  high,  the  air  just  tart 
enough.  What  a  stamp  in  advance  my 
whole  day  receives  from  the  song  of 
that  meadow  lark  perch'd  on  a  fence- 
stake  twenty  rods  distant!  Two  or 
three  liquid-simple  notes,  repeated  at 
intervals,  full  of  careless  happiness  and 
hope.  With  its  peculiar  shimmering 
slow  progress  and  rapid-noiseless  action 
of  the  wings,  it  flies  on  a  way,  lights  on 
another  stake,  and  so  on  to  another, 
shimmering  and  singing  many  minutes. 

As  I  write,  five-thirty  p.  m.,  here  by 
the  creek,  nothing  can  exceed  the  quiet 
splendor  and  freshness  around  me.  We 
had  a  heavy  shower,  with  brief  thunder 
and  lightning,  in  the  middle  of  the 
day;  and  since,  overhead,  one  of  those 
not  uncommon  yet  indescribable  skies 
(in  quality,  not  details  or  forms)  of 
limpid  blue,  with  rolling  silver-fringed 
clouds,  and  a  pure-dazzling  sun.     For 
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underlay,  trees  in  fulness  of  tender  foli- 
age— liquid,  reedy,  long-drawn  notes  of 
birds — based  by  the  fretful  mewing  of 
a  querulous  cat-bird,  and  the  pleasant 
chippering-shriek  of  two  kingfishers.  I 
have  been  watching  the  latter  the  last 
half  hour,  on  their  regular  evening 
frolic  over  and  in  the  stream ;  evidently 
a  spree  of  the  liveliest  kind.  They  pur- 
sue each  other,  whirling  and  wheeling 
around,  with  many  a  jocund  downward 
dip,  splashing  the  spray  in  jets  of  dia- 
monds— and  then  off  they  swoop,  with 
slanting  wings  and  graceful  flight, 
sometimes  so  near  me  I  can  plainly  see 
their  dark-gray  feather-bodies  and 
milk-white  necks. 

Reedy  monotones  of  locust,  or  sounds 
of  katydid — I  hear  the  latter  at  night, 
and  the  other  both  day  and  night.  I 
thought  the  morning  and  evening  war- 
ble of  birds  delightful ;  but  I  find  I  can 
listen  to  these  strange  insects  with  just 
as  much  pleasure.  A  single  locust  is 
now  heard  near  noon  from  a  tree  two 
hundred  feet  off,  as  I  write — a  long 
whirring,   continued;   quite   loud   noise 
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graded  in  distinct  whirls,  or  swinging 
circles,  increasing  in  strength  and  rap- 
idity up  to  a  certain  point,  and  then  a 
fluttering,  quietly  tapering  fall.  Each 
strain  is  continued  from  one  to  two 
minutes.  The  locust-song  is  very  ap- 
propriate to  the  scene — gushes,  has 
meaning,  is  masculine,  is  like  some  fine 
old  wine,  not  sweet,  but  far  better  than 
sweet.  A  long,  chromatic,  tremulous 
crescendo,  like  a  brass  disk  whirling 
round  and  round,  emitting  wave  after 
wave  of  notes,  beginning  with  a  certain 
moderate  beat  or  measure,  rapidly  in- 
creasing in  speed  and  emphasis,  reach- 
ing a  point  of  great  energy  and  signifi- 
cance, and  then  quickly  and  gracefully 
dropping  down  and  out.  Not  the  mel- 
ody of  the  singing  bird — far  from  it; 
the  common  musician  might  think 
without  melody,  but  surely  having  to 
the  finer  ear  a  harmony  of  its  own; 
monotonous — but  what  a  swing  there  is 
in  that  brassy  drone,  round  and  round, 
cymballine — or  like  the  whirling  of 
brass  quoits. 

But   the   katydid — how   shall   I    de- 
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scribe  its  piquant  utterances?  One 
sings  from  a  willow-tree  just  outside 
my  open  bedroom  window,  twenty 
yards  distant;  every  clear  night  for  a 
fortnight  past  has  sooth' d  me  to  sleep. 
I  rode  through  a  piece  of  woods  for 
a  hundred  rods  the  other  evening,  and 
heard  the  katydids  by  myriads — very 
curious  for  once;  but  I  like  better  my 
single  neighbor  on  the  tree. 

The  pond  itself,  with  the  sword- 
shaped  calamus ;  the  water  snakes — oc- 
casionally a  flitting  blackbird,  with  red 
dabs  on  his  shoulders,  as  he  darts  slant- 
ingly by — the  sounds  that  bring  out 
the  solitude,  warmth,  light  and  shade 
— the  quack  of  some  pond  duck — (the 
crickets  and  grasshoppers  are  mute  in 
the  noon  heat,  but  I  hear  the  song  of 
the  first  cicadas) ;  then  at  some  dis- 
tance the  rattle  and  whirr  of  a  reaping 
machine  as  the  horses  draw  it  on  a 
rapid  walk  through  a  rye  field  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  creek. 

The  prevailing  delicate,  yet  palpable, 
spicy,  grassy,  clovery  perfume  in  my 
nostrils;  and  over  all,  encircling  all,  to 
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my  sight  and  soul,  the  free  space  of  the 
sky,  transparent  and  blue — and  hov- 
ering there  in  the  west,  a  mass  of 
white-gray  fleecy  clouds  the  sailors  call 
"shoals  of  mackerel" — the  sky,  with 
silver  swirls  like  locks  of  toss'd  hair, 
spreading,  expanding — a  vast  voiceless, 
formless  simulacrum — yet  maybe  the 
most  real  reality  and  formulator  of 
everything — who  knows? 

Linger  long  to  a  delicious  song-epi- 
logue (is  it  the  hermit-thrush?)  from 
some  bushy  recess  off  there  in  the 
swamp,  repeated  leisurely  and  pen- 
sively over  and  over  again.  This,  to 
the  circle-gambols  of  the  swallows  fly- 
ing by  dozens  in  concentric  rings  in  the 
last  rays  of  sunset,  like  flashes  of  some 
airy  wheel. 

I  should  not  take  either  the  biggest 
or  the  most  picturesque  tree  to  illus- 
trate it.  Here  is  one  of  my  favorites 
now  before  me,  a  fine  yellow  poplar, 
quite  straight,  perhaps  ninety  feet 
high,  and  four  thick  at  the  butt.  How 
strong,  vital,  enduring!  how  dumbly 
eloquent!      What    suggestions    of    im- 
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perturbability  and  being,  as  against  the 
human  trait  of  mere  seeming.  Then 
the  qualities,  almost  emotional,  palpa- 
bly artistic,  heroic,  of  a  tree;  so  inno- 
cent and  harmless,  yet  so  savage.  It  is, 
yet  says  nothing.  How  it  rebukes  by 
its  tough  and  equable  serenity  all 
weathers,  this  gusty-temper'd  little 
whiffet,  man,  that  runs  indoors  at  a 
mite  of  rain  or  snow.  Science  (or  rather 
half-way  science)  scoffs  at  reminiscence 
of  dryad  and  hamadryad,  and  of  trees 
speaking.  But,  if  they  don't,  they  do 
as  well  as  most  speaking,  writing, 
poetry,  sermons — or  rather  they  do  a 
great  deal  better. 

One  lesson  from  affiliating  a  tree — 
perhaps  the  greatest  moral  lesson  any- 
how from  earth,  rocks,  animals,  is  that 
same  lesson  of  inherency,  of  what  is, 
without  the  least  regard  to  what  the 
looker-on  (the  critic)  supposes  or  says, 
or  whether  he  likes  or  dislikes.  What 
worse — what  more  general  malady  per- 
vades each  and  all  of  us,  our  literature, 
education,  attitude  toward  each  other 
(even  toward  ourselves),  than  a  morbid 
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trouble  about  seems  (generally  tempo- 
rarily seems  too),  and  no  trouble  at 
all,  or  hardly  any,  about  the  sane,  slow- 
going,  perennial,  real  parts  of  charac- 
ter, books,  friendship,  marriage — hu- 
manity's invisible  foundations  and  hold- 
together? 

Lights  and  shades  and  rare  effects 
on  tree-foliage  and  grass — transparent 
greens,  grays,  etc.,  all  in  sunset  pomp 
and  dazzle.  The  clear  beams  are  now 
thrown  in  many  new  places,  on  the 
quilted,  seam'd,  bronze-drab,  lower  tree- 
trunks,  shadow'd  except  at  this  hour — 
now  flooding  their  young  and  old  colum- 
nar ruggedness  with  strong  light,  un- 
folding to  my  sense  new  amazing  fea- 
tures of  silent,  shaggy  charm,  the  solid 
bark,  the  expression  of  harmless  im- 
passiveness  with  many  a  bulge  and 
guard  unreck'd  before.  In  the  reveal- 
ings  of  such  light,  such  exceptional 
hour,  such  mood,  one  does  not  wonder 
at  the  old  story  fables  (indeed,  why 
fables?)  of  people  falling  into  love- 
sickness  with  trees,  seized  ecstatic  with 
the   mystic   realism    of   the   resistless 
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silent  strength  in  them — strength, 
which  after  all  is  perhaps  the  last, 
completest,   highest  beauty. 

Such  a  play  of  colors  and  lights,  dif- 
ferent seasons,  different  hours  of  the 
day — the  lines  of  the  far  horizon  where 
the  faint-tinged  edge  of  the  landscape 
loses  itself  in  the  sky.  As  I  slowly 
hobble  up  the  lane  toward  day-close,  an 
incomparable  sunset  shooting  in  molten 
sapphire  and  gold,  shaft  after  shaft, 
through  the  ranks  of  the  long-leaved 
corns,  between  me  and  the  west. 

The  rich  dark  green  of  the  tulip- 
trees  and  the  oaks,  the  gray  of  the 
swamp-willows,  the  dull  hues  of  the 
sycamores  and  black-walnuts,  the  em- 
erald of  the  cedars  (after  rain),  and 
the  light  yellow  of  the  beeches. 

How  is  it  that  in  all  the  serenity  and 
lonesomeness  of  solitude,  away  off  here 
amid  the  hush  of  the  forest,  alone,  or 
as  I  have  found  in  prairie  wilds,  or 
mountain  stillness,  one  is  never  entirely 
without  the  instinct  of  looking  around, 
(I  never   am,   and   others  tell  me   the 
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same  of  themselves,  confidentially),  for 
somebody  to  appear,  or  start  up  out  of 
the  earth,  or  from  behind  some  tree  or 
rock?  Is  it  a  lingering,  inherited  re- 
mains of  man's  primitive  wariness, 
from  the  wild  animals?  or  from  his 
savage  ancestry  far  back?  It  is  not  at 
all  nervousness  or  fear.  Seems  as  if 
something  unknown  were  possibly  lurk- 
ing in  those  bushes,  or  solitary  places. 
Nay,  it  is  quite  certain  there  is — some 
vital  unseen  presence. 

The  soil,  too — let  others  pen-and-ink 
the  sea,  the  air  (as  I  sometimes  try)  — 
but  now  I  feel  to  choose  the  common 
soil  for  theme — naught  else.  The 
brown  soil  here  (just  between  winter- 
close  and  opening  spring  and  vegeta- 
tion)— the  rain-shower  at  night,  and 
the  fresh  smell  next  morning — the  red 
worms  wriggling  out  of  the  ground — 
the  dead  leaves,  the  incipient  grass,  and 
the  latent  life  underneath — the  effort 
to  start  something — already  in  shel- 
ter'd  spots  some  little  flowers — the 
distant  emerald  show  of  winter  wheat 
and  the  rye  fields — the  yet  naked  trees, 
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with  clear  interstices,  giving  prospects 
hidden  in  summer — the  tough  fallow 
and  the  plow-team,  and  the  stout  boy 
whistling  to  his  horses  for  encourage- 
ment— and  there  the  dark  fat  earth  in 
long  slanting  stripes  upturn'd. 

Perhaps  the  inner  never-lost  rapport 
we  hold  with  earth,  light,  air,  trees, 
etc.,  is  not  to  be  realized  through  eyes 
and  mind  only,  but  through  the  whole 
corporeal  body,  which  I  will  not  have 
blinded  or  bandaged  any  more  than  the 
eyes.  Sweet,  sane,  still  Nakedness  in 
Nature! — ah  if  poor,  sick,  prurient  hu- 
manity in  cities  might  really  know  you 
once  more!  Is  not  nakedness  then  in- 
decent? No,  not  inherently.  It  is 
your  thought,  your  sophistication,  your 
fear,  your  respectability,  that  is  inde- 
cent. There  come  moods  when  these 
clothes  of  ours  are  not  only  too  irksome 
to  wear,  but  are  themselves  indecent. 
Perhaps  indeed  he  or  she  to  whom  the 
free  exhilarating  ecstasy  of  nakedness 
in  Nature  has  never  been  eligible  (and 
how  many  thousands  there  are!)  has 
not  really  known  what  purity  is — nor 
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what  faith  or  art  or  health  really  is. 
(Probably  the  whole  curriculum  of 
first-class  philosophy,  beauty,  heroism, 
form,  illustrated  by  the  old  Hellenic 
race — the  highest  height  and  deepest 
depth  known  to  civilization  in  those  de- 
partments— came  from  their  natural 
and  religious  idea  of  Nakedness.) 

The  emotional  aspects  and  influences 
of  Nature!  I,  too,  like  the  rest,  feel 
these  modern  tendencies  (from  all  the 
prevailing  intellections,  literature  and 
poems),  to  turn  everything  to  pathos, 
ennui,  morbidity,  dissatisfaction,  death. 
Yet  how  clear  it  is  to  me  that  those  are 
not  the  born  results,  influences  of  Na- 
ture at  all,  but  of  one's  own  distorted, 
sick  or  silly  soul.  Here,  amid  this  wild, 
free  scene,  how  healthy,  how  joyous, 
how  clean  and  vigorous  and  sweet! 

How  much  music  (wild,  simple,  sav- 
age, doubtless,  but  so  tart-sweet) ,  there 
is  in  mere  whistling.  It  is  four-fifths 
of  the  utterance  of  birds.  There  are  all 
sorts  and  styles.  For  the  last  half- 
hour,  now,  while  I  have  been  sitting 
here,  some  feather'd  fellow  away  off  in 
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the  bushes  has  been  repeating  over  and 
over  again  what  I  may  call  a  kind  of 
throbbing  whistle.  And  now  a  bird 
about  the  robin  size  has  just  appealed, 
all  mulberry  red,  flitting  among  the 
bushes — head,  wings,  body,  deep  red, 
not  very  bright — no  song,  as  I  have 
heard.  Four  o'clock:  There  is  a  real 
concert  going  on  around  me — a  dozen 
different  birds  pitching  in  with  a  will. 
There  have  been  occasional  rains,  and 
the  growths  all  show  its  vivifying  in- 
fluences. As  I  finish  this,  seated  on  a 
log  close  by  the  pond-edge,  much  chirp- 
ing and  trilling  in  the  distance,  and  a 
feather'd  recluse  in  the  woods  near  by 
is  singing  deliciously — not  many  notes, 
but  full  of  music  of  almost  human  sym- 
pathy— continuing  for  a  long  long 
while. 

In  my  rambles  and  explorations  I 
found  a ,  woody  place  near  the  creek, 
where  for  some  reason  the  birds  in 
happy  mood  seem'd  to  resort  in  unusual 
numbers.  Especially  at  the  beginning 
of  the  day,  and  again  at  the  ending,  I 
was  sure  to  get  there  the  most  copious 
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bird-concerts.  I  repair'd  there  fre- 
quently at  sunrise — and  also  at  sunset, 
or  just  before.  .  .  .  Once  the  question 
arose  in  me :  Which  is  the  best  singing, 
the  first  or  the  lattermost?  The  first 
always  exhilarated,  and  perhaps  seem'd 
more  joyous  and  stronger;  but  I  always 
felt  the  sunset  or  late  afternoon  sounds 
more  penetrating  and  sweeter — seem'd 
to  touch  the  soul — often  the  evening 
thrushes,  two  or  three  of  them,  re- 
sponding and  perhaps  blending.  Though 
I  miss'd  some  of  the  mornings,  I  found 
myself  getting  to  be  quite  strictly 
punctual  at  the  evening  utterances. 

This  has  been  and  is  yet  a  great  sea- 
son for  wild  flowers;  oceans  of  them 
line  the  roads  through  the  woods,  bor- 
der the  edges  of  the  water-runlets, 
grow  all  along  the  old  fences,  and  are 
scatter'd  in  profusion  over  the  fields. 
An  eight-petal'd  blossom  of  gold-yellow, 
clear  and  bright,  with  a  brown  tuft  in 
the  middle,  nearly  as  large  as  a  silver 
half-dollar,  is  very  common;  yesterday 
on  a  long  drive  I  noticed  it  thickly  lin- 
ing the  borders  of  the  brooks  every- 
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where.  Then  there  is  a  beautiful  weed 
cover' d  with  blue  flowers  (the  blue  of 
the  old  Chinese  teacups  treasured  by 
our    grand-aunts),    I    am    continually 

stopping  to  admire — a  little  larger  than 
a  dime,  and  very  plentiful.  White, 
however,  is  the  prevailing  color.  The 
wild  carrot  I  have  spoken  of;  also  the 
fragrant  life-everlasting.  But  there 
are  all  hues  and  beauties,  especially  on 
the  frequent  tracts  of  half-opened 
scrub-oak  and  dwarf  cedar  hereabout — 
wild  asters  of  all  colors.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  frost-touch  the  hardy  little 
chaps  maintain  themselves  in  all  their 
bloom.  The  tree-leaves,  too,  some  of 
them  are  beginning  to  turn  yellow  or 
drab  or  dull  green.  The  deep  wine- 
color  of  the  sumachs  and  gum-trees  is 
already  visible,  and  the  straw-color  of 
the  dogwood  and  beech. 

Butterflies  and  butterflies  (taking  the 
place  of  the  bumble-bees  of  three 
months  since,  who  have  quite  disap- 
pear^), continue  to  flit  to  and  fro,  all 
sorts,  white,  yellow,  brown,  purple — 
now    and    then    some    gorgeous    fellow 
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flashing  lazily  by  on  wings  like  artists' 
palettes  dabb'd  with  every  color.  Over 
the  breast  of  the  pond  I  notice  many 
white  ones,  crossing,  pursuing  their  idle 
capricious  flight.  Near  where  I  sit 
grows  a  tall-stemm'd  weed  topt  with  a 
profusion  of  rich  scarlet  blossoms,  on 
which  the  snowy  insects  alight  and 
dally,  sometimes  four  or  five  of  them  at 
a  time.  By-and-by  a  humming  bird 
visits  the  same,  and  I  watch  him  com- 
ing and  going,  daintily  balancing  and 
shimmering  about.  These  white  but- 
terflies give  new  beautiful  contrasts  to 
the  pure  greens  of  the  August  foliage 
(we  have  had  some  copious  rains  late- 
ly), and  over  the  glistening  bronze  of 
the  pond-surface.  You  can  tame  even 
such  insects;  I  have  one  big  and  hand- 
some moth  down  here,  knows  and 
comes  to  me,  likes  me  to  hold  him  up 
on  my  extended  hand. 

I  have  been  accompanied  on  my 
whole  journey  from  Barnegat  to  Pike's 
Peak  by  a  pleasant  floricultural  friend, 
or  rather  millions  of  friends — nothing 
more  or  less  than  a  hardy  little  yellow 
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five-petard  September  and  October 
wild-flower,  growing  I  think  everywhere 
in  the  middle  and  northern  United 
States.  This  trip  it  follow'd  me  regu- 
larly, with  its  slender  stem  and  eyes 
of  gold,  from  Cape  May  to  the  Kaw 
valley,  and  so  through  the  canons  and 
to  these  plains.  In  Missouri  I  saw  im- 
mense fields  all  bright  with  it.  Toward 
Western  Illinois  I  woke  up  one  morning 
in  the  sleeper  and  the  first  thing  when 
I  drew  the  curtain  of  my  berth  and 
look'd  out  was  its  pretty  countenance 
and  bending  neck. 

We  follow  the  stream  of  amber  and 
bronze  brawling  along  its  bed,  with  its 
frequent  cascades  and  snow-white 
foam.  Through  the  canon  we  fly — 
mountains  not  only  each  side,  but  seem- 
ingly, till  we  get  near,  right  in  front 
of  us — every  rood  a  new  view  flashing, 
and  each  flash  defying  description — on 
the  almost  perpendicular  sides,  cling- 
ing pines,  cedars,  spruces,  crimson  su- 
mach bushes,  spots  of  wild  grass — but 
dominating  all,  those  towering  rocks, 
rocks,   rocks,   bathed   in  delicate   vari- 
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colors,  with  the  clear  sky  of  autumn 
overhead.  New  scenes,  new  joys,  seem 
develop'd.  Talk  as  you  like,  a  typical 
Rocky  Mountain  canon,  or  a  limitless 
sea-like  stretch  of  the  great  Kansas  or 
Colorado  plains,  under  favoring  circum- 
stances, tallies,  perhaps  expresses,  cer- 
tainly awakens,  those  grandest  and 
subtlest  element-emotions  in  the  human 
soul,  that  all  the  marble  temples  and 
sculptures  from  Phidias  to  Thorwaldsen 
— all  paintings,  poems,  reminiscences, 
or  even  music,  probably  never  can. 

Mountains  constantly  in  sight  in  the 
apparently  near  distance,  veil'd  slightly, 
but  still  clear  and  very  grand — their 
cones,  colors,  sides,  distinct  against  the 
sky — hundreds,  it  seem'd  thousands, 
interminable  necklaces  of  them,  their 
tops  and  slopes  hazed  more  or  less 
slightly  in  that  blue-gray,  under  the 
autumn  sun,  for  over  a  hundred  miles 
— the  most  spiritual  shadow  of  objec- 
tive Nature  I  never  beheld,  or  ever 
thought  possible.  Occasionally  the 
light  strengthens,  making  a  contrast  of 
yellow-tinged  silver  on  one  side,  with 
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dark  and  shaded  gray  on  the  other.  I 
took  a  long  look  at  Pike's  Peak,  and  was 
a  little  disappointed.  (I  suppose  I  had 
expected   something   stunning.) 

Along  this  time  there  came  to  see 
their  Great  Father  (at  Washington) 
an  unusual  number  of  aboriginal  vis- 
itors, delegations  for  treaties,  settle- 
ment of  lands,  etc. — some  young  or 
middle-aged,  but  mainly  old  men,  from 
the  West,  North,  and  occasionally  from 
the  South — parties  of  from  five  to 
twenty  each — the  most  wonderful 
proofs  of  what  Nature  can  produce  (the 
survival  of  the  fittest,  no  doubt— all  the 
frailer  samples  dropt,  sorted  out  by 
death) — as  if  to  show  how  the  earth 
and  woods,  the  attrition  of  storms  and 
elements,  and  the  exigencies  of  life  at 
first  hand,  can  train  and  fashion  men, 
indeed  chiefs,  in  heroic  massiveness, 
imperturbability,  muscle,  and  that  last 
and  highest  beauty  consisting  of 
strength — the  full  exploitation  and 
fruitage  of  a  human  identity,  not  from 
the  culmination-points  of  "culture"  and 
artificial   civilization,   but  tallying  our 
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race,  as  it  were,  with  giant,  vital, 
gnarl'd,  enduring  trees,  or  monoliths  of 
separate  hardiest  rocks,  and  humanity 
holding  its  own  with  the  best  of  the 
said  trees  or  rocks,  and  outdoing  them. 

The  prairies — as  I  cross'd  them  in 
my  journey  hither — and  these  moun- 
tains and  parks,  seem  to  me  to  afford 
new  lights  and  shades.  Everywhere  the 
aerial  gradations  and  sky-effects  inim- 
itable; nowhere  else  such  perspectives, 
such  transparent  lilacs  and  grays.  I 
can  conceive  of  some  superior  land- 
scape painter,  some  fine  colorist,  after 
sketching  awhile  out  here,  discarding 
all  his  previous  work,  delightful  to 
stock  exhibition  amateurs,  as  muddy, 
raw  and  artificial.  Near  one's  eye 
ranges  an  infinite  variety;  high  up,  the 
bare  whitey-brown,  above  timber  line; 
in  certain  spots  afar  patches  of  snow 
any  time  of  year ;  (no  trees,  no  flowers, 
no  birds,  at  those  chilling  altitudes.' 

I  wonder  indeed  if  the  people  of  this 
continental  inland  West  know  how 
much  of  the  first-class  art  they  have 
in  these  prairies — how  original  and  all 
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your  own — how  much  of  the  influences 
of  a  character  for  your  future  human- 
ity, broad,  patriotic,  heroic  and  new? 
how  entirely  they  tally  on  land  the 
grandeur  and  superb  monotony  of  the 
skies  of  heaven,  and  the  ocean  with  its 
waters?  how  freeing,  soothing,  nour- 
ishing they  are  to  the  soul? 

But  do  you  know  what  cedar  plums 
aVe?  (To  city  man,  or  some  sweet 
parlor  lady,  I  now  talk.)  As  you  go 
along  roads,  or  barrens,  or  across  coun- 
try, anywhere  through  these  States, 
middle,  eastern,  western,  or  southern, 
you  will  see,  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  the  thick  woolly  tufts  of  the 
cedar  mottled  with  bunches  of  china- 
blue  berries,  about  as  big  as  fox-grapes. 
But  first  a  special  word  for  the  tree 
itself :  everybody  knows  that  the  cedar 
is  a  healthy,  cheap,  democratic  wood, 
streak'd  red  and  white — an  evergreen 
— that  it  is  not  a  cultivated  tree — that 
it  keeps  away  moths — that  it  grows 
inland  or  seaboard,  all  climates,  hot  or 
cold,  any  soil — in  fact,  rather  prefers 
sand  and  bleak  side  spots — content  if 
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the  plough,  the  fertilizer  and  the  trim- 
ming-axe, will  but  keep  away  and  let 
it  alone.  After  a  long  rain,  when  every- 
thing looks  bright,  often  have  I  stopt 
in  my  wood-saunters,  south  or  north, 
or  far  west,  to  take  in  its  dusky  green, 
wash'd  clean  and  sweet,  and  speck' d 
copiously  with  its  fruit  of  clear,  hardy 
blue. 

The  wood  of  the  cedar  is  of  use — but 
what  profit  on  earth  are  those  sprigs 
of  acrid  plums?  A  question  impossible 
to  answer  satisfactorily.  True,  some  of 
the  herb  doctors  give  them  for  stom- 
achic affections,  but  the  remedy  is  as 
bad  as  the  disease.  Then  in  my  ram- 
bles down  in  Camden  county  I  once 
found  an  old  crazy  woman  gathering 
the  clusters  with  zeal  and  joy.  She 
show'd,  as  I  was  told  afterward,  a  sort 
of  infatuation  for  them,  and  every  year 
placed  and  kept  profuse  bunches  high 
and  low  about  her  room.  They  had  a 
strange  charm  on  her  uneasy  head,  and 
effected  docility  and  peace.  Whether 
there  is  any  connection  between  those 
bunches,  and  being  out  of  one's  wits,  I 
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cannot  say,  but  I  myself  entertain  a 
weakness  for  them.  Indeed,  I  love  the 
cedar,  anyhow — its  naked  ruggedness, 
its  just  palpable  odor,  (so  different 
from  the  perfumer's  best),  its  silence, 
its  equable  acceptance  of  winter's  cold 
and  summer's  heat,  of  rain  or  drouth — 
its  shelter  to  me  from  those,  at  times — 
i^s  associations — (well,  I  never  could 
explain  why  I  love  anybody,  or  any- 
thing.) 

I  sit  by  the  pond,  everything  quiet, 
the  broad,  polish'd  surface  spread  be- 
fore me — the  blue  of  the  heavens  and 
the  white  clouds  reflected  from  it — and 
flitting  across,  now  and  then,  the  re- 
flection of  some  flying  bird.  Last  night 
I  was  down  here  with  a  friend  till  after 
midnight;  everything  a  miracle  of 
splendor — the  glory  of  the  stars,  and 
the  completely  rounded  moon — the 
passing  clouds,  silver  and  luminous- 
tawny — now  and  then  masses  of  vapory 
illuminated  scud — and  silently  by  my 
side  my  dear  friend.  The  shades  of 
the  trees,  and  patches  of  moonlight  on 
the  grass — the  softly  blowing  breeze, 
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and  just  palpable  odor  of  the  neighbor- 
ing ripening  corn — the  indolent  and 
spiritual  night,  inexpressibly  rich,  ten- 
der, suggestive — something  altogether 
to  filter  through  one's  soul,  and  nour- 
ish and  feed  and  soothe  the  memory 
long  afterwards. 

Only  a  new  ferry-boat,  and  yet  in  its 
fitness  comparable  with  the  prettiest 
product  of  Nature's  cunning  and  rival- 
ing it.  High  up  in  the  transparent 
ether  gracefully  balanced  and  circled 
four  or  five  great  sea  hawks,  while  here 
below,  amid  the  pomp  and  picturesque- 
ness  of  sky  and  river,  swam  this  crea- 
tion of  artificial  beauty  and  motion  and 
power,  in  its  way  no  less  perfect. 

I  don't  know  anything  more  filling 
than  to  be  on  the  wide  firm  deck  of  a 
powerful  boat,  a  clear,  cool,  extra-moon- 
light night,  crushing  proudly  and  re- 
sistlessly  through  this  thick,  marbly, 
glistening  ice.  The  whole  river  is  now 
spread  with  it — some  immense  cakes. 
There  is  such  weirdness  about  the  scene 
— partly  the  quality  of  the  light,  with 
its  tinge  of  blue,  the  lunar  twilight — 
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only  the  large  stars  holding  their  own 
in  the  radiance  of  the  moon.  Temper- 
ature sharp,  comfortable  for  motion, 
dry,  full  of  oxygen. 

Is  there  not  something  about  the 
moon,  some,  relation  or  reminder,  which 
no  poem  or  literature  has  yet  caught? 
(In  very  old  and  primitive  ballads  I 
have  come  across  lines  or  asides  that 
suggest  it.)  With  the  sentiment  of  the 
stars  and  moon  I  get  all  the  free  mar- 
gins and  indefiniteness  of  music  or 
poetry,  fused  in  geometry's  utmost  ex- 
actness. 

My  thoughts  went  floating  on  vast 
and  mystic  currents  as  I  sat  today  in 
solitude  and  half-shade  by  the  creek — 
returning  mainly  to  two  principle  cen- 
ters. One  of  my  cherish'd  themes  for 
a  never-achiev'd  poem  has  been  the  two 
impetuses  of  man  and  the  universe — in 
the  latter,  creation's  incessant  unrest, 
exfoliation,  (Darwin's  evolution,  I  sup- 
pose). Indeed,  what  is  Nature  but 
change,  in  all  its  visible,  and  still  more 
its  invisible  processes?  Or  what  is 
humanity    in    its   faith,   love,   heroism, 
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poetry,  even  morals,  but  emotion? 

In  youth  and  maturity  Poems  are 
charged  with  sunshine  and  varied  pomp 
of  day;  but  as  the  soul  more  and  more 
takes  precedence,  (the  sensuous  still 
included),  the  Dusk  becomes  the  poet's 
atmosphere.  I  too  have  sought,  and 
ever  seek,  the  brilliant  sun,  and  make 
my  songs  according.  But  as  I  grow  old, 
the  half-lights  of  evening  are  far  more 
to  me. 

The  play  of  Imagination,  with  the 
sensuous  objects  of  Nature  for  symbols 
and  Faith — with  Love  and  Pride  as  the 
unseen  impetus  and  moving-power  of 
all,  make  up  the  curious  chess-game  of 
a  poem. 

Common  teachers  or  critics  are  al- 
ways asking  "What  does  it  mean?" 
Symphony  of  fine  musician,  or  sunset, 
or  §ea-waves  rolling  up  the  beach — 
what  do  they  mean?  Undoubtedly  in 
the  most  subtle-elusive  sense  they  mean 
something — as  love  does,  and  religion 
does,  and  the  best  poem; — but  who 
shall   fathom    and  define   those   mean- 
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ings?  (I  do  not  intend  this  as  a  war- 
rant for  wildness  and  frantic  escapades 
— but  to  justify  the  soul's  frequent  joy 
in  what  cannot  be  defined  to  the  intel- 
lectual part,  or  to  calculation.) 

I  cannot  divest  my  appetite  of  lit- 
erature, yet  I  find  myself  eventu- 
ally trying  it  all  by  Nature — first 
premises  many  call  it,  but  really  the 
crowning  results  of  all,  laws,  tallies  and 
proofs.  (Has  it  never  occur'd  to  any 
one  how  the  last  deciding  tests  appli- 
cable to  a  book  are  entirely  outside  of 
technical  and  grammatical  ones,  and 
that  any  truly  first-class  production  has 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  rules 
and  calibers  of  ordinary  critics?  or  the 
bloodless  chalk  of  Allibone's  Diction- 
ary? I  have  fancied  the  ocean  and  the 
daylight,  the  mountain  and  the  forest, 
putting  their  spirit  in  a  judgment  on 
our  books.  I  have  fancied  some  dis- 
embodied human  soul  giving  its  ver- 
dict.) 

In  this  dull  scene  (as  most  folks 
would  call  it),  why  am  I  so  (almost) 
happy  here  and  alone?    Why  would  any 
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intrusion,  even  from  people  I  like,  spoil 
the  charm?  But  am  I  alone?  Doubt- 
less there  comes  a  time — perhaps  it  has 
come  to  me — when  one  feels  through 
his  whole  being,  and  pronouncedly  the 
emotional  part,  that  identity  between 
himself  subjectively  and  Nature  ob- 
jectively which  Schelling  and  Fichte 
are  so  fond  of  pressing.  How  it  is  I 
know  not,  but  I  often  realize  a  presence 
here — in  clear  moods  I  am  certain  of 
it,  and  neither  chemistry  nor  reasoning 
nor  esthetics  will  give  the  least  ex- 
planation. 

A  snowstorm  in  the  morning,  and 
continuing  most  of  the  day.  But  I  took 
a  walk  over  two  hours,  the  same  woods 
and  paths,  amid  the  falling  flakes.  No 
wind,  yet  the  musical  low  murmur 
through  the  pines,  quite  pronounced, 
curious,  like  waterfalls,  now  stiird,  now 
pouring  again.  All  the  senses,  sound, 
smell,  delicately  gratified.  Every  snow- 
flake  lay  where  it  fell  on  the  ever- 
greens, holly-trees,  laurels,  etc.,  the 
multitudinous  leaves  and  branches 
piled,   bulging-white,   defined   by  edge- 
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lines  of  emerald — the  tall  straight  col- 
umns of  the  plentiful  bronze-topt  pines 
— a  slight  resinous  odor  blending  with 
that  of  the  snow.  (For  there  is  a  scent 
to  everything  even  the  snow,  if  you  can 
only  detect  it — no  two  places,  hardly 
any  two  hours,  anywhere,  exactly  alike. 
How  different  the  odor  of  noon  from 
midnight,  or  winter  from  summer,  or 
a  windy  spell  from  a  still  one.) 

Fine  trips  across  the  wide  Delaware 
tonight.  Tide  pretty  high,  and  a  strong 
ebb.  River,  a  little  after  eight,  full  of 
ice,  mostly  broken,  but  some  large 
cakes  making  our  strong-timber*  d 
steamboat  hum  and  quiver  as  she 
strikes  them.  In  the  clear  moonlight 
they  spread,  strange,  unearthly,  silvery, 
faintly  glistening,  as  far  as  I  can  see. 
Bumping,  trembling,  sometimes  hissing 
like  a  thousand  snakes,  the  tide  pro- 
cession, as  we  wend  with  or  through 
it,  affording  a  grand  undertone,  in  keep- 
ing with  the  scene.  Overhead,  the 
splendor  indescribable;  yet  something 
haughty,  almost  supercilious,  in  the 
night.     Never  did  I  realize  more  latent 
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sentiment,  almost  passion,  in  those 
silent  interminable  stars  up  there.  One 
can  understand,  such  a  night,  why, 
from  the  days  of  the  Pharaohs  or  Job, 
the  dome  of  heaven,  sprinkled  with 
planets,  has  supplied  the  subtlest,  deep- 
est criticism  on  human  pride,  glory, 
ambition. 

I  am  convinced  there  are  hours  of 
Nature,  especially  of  the  atmosphere, 
mornings  and  evenings,  address'd  to  the 
soul.  Night  transcends,  for  that  pur- 
pose, what  the  proudest  day  can  do. 
As  if  for  the  first  time,  indeed,  creation 
noiselessly  sank  into  and  through  me 
its  placid  and  untellable  lesson  beyond 
— 0,  so  infinitely  beyond! — anything 
from  art,  books,  sermons,  or  from 
science,  old  or  new.  The  spirit's  hour 
— religion's  hour — the  visible  sugges- 
tion of  God  in  space  and  time — now 
once  definitely  indicated,  if  never  again. 
The  untold  pointed  at — the  heavens  all 
paved  with  it.  The  Milky  Way,  as  if 
some  superhuman  symphony,  some  ode 
of  universal  vagueness,  disdaining  syl- 
lable and  sound — a  flashing  glance  df 
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Deity,  address'd  to  the  soul.  All  silent- 
ly— the  indescribable  night  and  stars 
— far  off  and  silently. 

The  greatest  lessons  of  Nature 
through  the  universe  are  perhaps  the 
lessons  of  variety  and  freedom. 

Stating  it  briefly  and  pointedly  1 
should  suggest  that  the  human  voice 
is  a  cultivation  or  form'd  growth  on  a 
fair  native  foundation.  This  founda- 
tion probably  exists  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten.  Sometimes  nature  affords  the 
vocal  organ  in  perfection,  or  rather  I 
would  say  near  enough  to  whet  one's 
appreciation  and  appetite  for  a  voice 
that  might  be  truly  call'd  perfection. 
To  me  the  grand  voice  is  mainly  physi- 
ological—  (by  which  I  by  no  means 
ignore  the  mental  help,  but  wish  to 
keep  the  emphasis  where  it  belongs). 

Beyond  all  other  power  and  beauty, 
there  is  something  in  the  quality  and 
power  of  the  right  voice  that  touches 
the  soul,  the  abysms. 

Nature,  true  Nature,  and  the  true 
idea    of    Nature,    long    absent,    must. 
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above  all,  become  fully  restored,  en- 
larged, and  must  furnish  the  pervading 
atmosphere  to  poems,  and  the  test  of 
all  high  literary  and  esthetic  composi- 
tions. I  do  not  mean  the  smooth  walks, 
trimm'd  hedges,  poseys  and  nightin- 
gales of  the  English  poets,  but  the 
whole  orb,  with  its  geologic  history,  the 
kosmos,  carrying  fire  and  snow,  that 
rolls  through  the  illimitable  areas,  light 
as  a  feather,  though  weighing  billions 
of  tons.  Furthermore,  as  by  what  we 
now  partially  call  Nature  is  intended, 
at  most,  only  what  is  entertainable  by 
the  physical  conscience,  the  sense  of 
matter,  and  of  good  animal  health — 
on  these  it  must  be  distinctly  accumu- 
lated, incorporated,  that  man,  compre- 
hending these,  has,  in  towering  super- 
addition,  the  moral  and  spiritual  con- 
sciences, indicating  his  destination  be- 
yond the  ostensible,  the  mortal. 

Above  the  doors  of  teaching  the  in- 
scription is  to  appear,  Though  little  or 
nothing  can  be  absolutely  known,  per- 
ceiv'd,  except  from  a  point  of  view 
which  is  evanescent,  yet  we  know  at 
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least  one  permanency,  that  Time  and 
Space,  in  the  will  of  God,  furnish  suc- 
cessive chains,  completions  of  material 
births  and  beginnings,  solve  all  discrep- 
ancies, fears  and  doubts,  and  eventually 
fulfil  happiness. 

Nature  (the  only  complete,  actual 
poem),  existing  calmly  in  the  divine 
scheme,  containing  all,  content,  care- 
less of  the  criticisms  of  a  day,  of  these 
endless  and  wordy  chatterers.  And  lo! 
to  the  consciousness  of  the  soul,  the 
permanent  identity,  the  thought,  the 
something,  before  which  the  magnitude 
even  of  democracy,  art,  literature,  etc., 
dwindles,  becomes  partial,  measurable 
— something  that  fully  satisfies  (which 
those  do  not.)  That  something  is  the 
All,  and  the  idea  of  All,  with  the  ac- 
companying idea  of  eternity,  and  of 
itself,  the  soul,  buoyant,  indestructi- 
ble, sailing  space  forever,  visiting  every 
region,  as  a  ship  the  sea.  And  again 
lo!  the  pulsations  in  all  matter,  all 
spirit,  throbbing  forever — the  eternal 
beats,  eternal  systole  and  diastole  of 
life   in   things — wherefrom  I   feel  and 
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know  that  death  is  not  the  ending,  as 
was  thought,  but  rather  the  real  begin- 
ning— and  that  nothing  ever  is  or  can 
be  lost,  nor  ever  die,  nor  soul,  nor 
matter. 

We  see,  in  the  universes  of  the  mate- 
rial kosmos,  after  meteorological,  vege- 
table, and  annual  cycles,  man  at  last 
arises  born  through  them,  to  prove 
them,  concentrate  them,  to  turn  upon 
them  with  wonder  and  love — to  com- 
mand them,  adorn  them,  and  carry 
them  upward  into  superior  realms. 

Who  knows  the  curious  mystery  of 
the  eyesight?     The  other  senses  cor- 
roborate themselves,  but  this  is  remov- 
ed from   any  proof  but  its   own,   and 
foreruns  the  identities  of  the  spiritual 
world.    A  single  glance  of  it  mocks  all 
the  investigations  of  man,  and  all  the 
instruments   and   books   of  the  earth, 
and  all  reasoning.  What  is  marvellous? 
what  is  impossible  or  baseless  or  vague 
— after  you  have  once  just  open'd  the 
space  of  a  peach-pit,  and  given  audi- 
ence to  far  and  near,  and  to  the  sunset, 
and  had  all  things  enter  with  electric 
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swiftness,  softly  and  duly,  without  con- 
fusion or  jostling  or  jam? 

To  speak  in  literature  with  the  per- 
fect rectitude  and  insouciance  of  the 
movements  of  animals,  and  the  unim- 
peachableness  of  the  sentiment  of  trees 
in  the  woods  and  grass  by  the  roadside, 
is  the  flawless  triumph  of  art, 

i  What  do  you  think  is  the  grandeur 
of  storms  and  dismemberments,  and 
the  deadliest  battles  and  wrecks,  and 
the  wildest  fury  of  the  elements,  and 
the  power  of  the  sea,  and  the  motion 
of  Nature,  and  the  throes  of  human 
desires,  and  dignity  and  hate  and  love? 
It  is  that  something  in  the  soul  which 
says,  Rage  on,  whirl  on,  I  tread  master 
here  and  everywhere — Master  of  the 
spasms  of  the  sky  and  of  the  shat- 
ter of  the  sea,  Master  of  nature  and 
passion  and  death,  and  of  all  terror  and 
all  pain. 

Nature  consists  not  only  in  itself,  ob- 
jectively, but  at  least  just  as  much  in 
its  subjective  reflection  from  the  per- 
son,  spirit,   age,  looking  at  it,  in  the 
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midst  of  it,  and  absorbing  it — faith- 
fully sends  back  the  characteristic  be- 
liefs of  the  time  or  individual — takes, 
and  readily  gives  again,  the  physiog- 
nomy of  any  nation  or  literature — falls 
like  a  great  elastic  veil  on  a  face,  or 
like  the  molding  plaster  on  a  statue. 

True  modesty  is  one  of  the  most 
precious  of  attributes,  even  virtues,  but 
in  nothing  is  there  more  pretense,  more 
falsity,  than  the  needless  assumption 
of  it.  Through  precept  and  conscious- 
ness, man  has  long  enough  realized  how 
bad  he  is.  I  would  not  so  much  disturb 
or  demolish  that  conviction,  only  to 
resume  and  keep  unerringly  with  it  the 
spinal  meaning  of  the  Scriptural  text, 
God  overlook'd  all  that  He  had  made, 
(including  the  apex  of  the  whole — hu- 
manity— with  its  elements,  passions, 
appetites),  and  behold,  it  was  very 
good. 

As  the  centripetal  law  were  fatal 
alone,  or  the  centrifugal  law  deadly  and 
destructive  alone,  but  together  forming 
the  law  of  eternal  kosmical  action,  evo- 
lution,  preservation,    and   life — so,   by 
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itself  alone,  the  fullness  of  individu- 
ality, even  the  sanest,  would  surely  de- 
stroy itself. 

Nature  seems  to  sow  countless  seeds 
— makes  incessant  crude  attempts — 
thankful  to  get  now  and  then,  even  at 
rare  and  long  intervals,  something  ap- 
proximately good. 

i  The  first  chirping,  almost  singing,  of 
a  bird  today.  Then  I  noticed  a  couple 
of  honey-bees  spiriting  and  humming 
about  the  open  window  in  the  sun. 

In  the  soft  rose  and  pale  gold  of  the 
declining  light,  this  beautiful  evening, 
I  heard  the  first  hum  and  preparation 
of  awakening  spring — very  faint — 
whether  in  the  earth  or  roots,  or  start- 
ing of  insects,  I  know  not — but  it  was 
audible,  as  I  lean'd  on  a  rail  (I  am 
down  in  my  country  quarters  awhile), 
and  look'd  long  at  the  western  horizon. 
Turning  to  the  east,  Sirius,  as  the 
shadows  deepen'd,  came  forth  in  daz- 
zling splendor.  And  great  Orion;  and 
a  little  to  the  northeast,  the  big  Dipper, 
standing  on  end. 
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Palpable  spring  indeed,  or  the  indi- 
cations of  it.  I  am  sitting  in  bright 
sunshine,  at  the  edge  of  the  creek,  the 
surface  just  rippled  by  the  wind.  All 
is  solitude,  morning  freshness,  negli- 
gence. For  companions  my  two  king- 
fishers sailing,  winding,  darting,  dip- 
ping, sometimes  capriciously  separate, 
then  flying  together.  I  hear  their  gut- 
tural twittering  again  and  again;  for 
awhile  nothing  but  that  peculiar  sound. 
As  noon  approaches  other  birds  warm 
up.  The  reedy  notes  of  the  robin,  and 
a  musical  passage  of  two  parts,  one  a 
clear  delicious  gurgle,  with  several 
other  birds  I  cannot  place.  To  which 
is  join'd  (yes,  I  just  hear  it) /one  low 
purr  at  intervals  from  some  impatient 
hylas  at  the  pond-edge.  The  sibilant 
murmur  of  a  pretty  stiff  breeze  now 
and  then  through  the  trees.  Then  a 
poor  little  dead  leaf,*  long  frost-bound, 
whirls  from  somewhere  up  aloft  in  one 
wild  escaped  freedom-spree  in.  space 
and  sunlight,  and  then  dashes  down  to 
the  waters,  which  hold  it  closely  and 
soon  drown  it  out  of  sight.  The  bushes 
and  trees  are  yet  bare,  but  the  beeches 
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have  their  wrinkled  yellow  leaves  of 
last  season's  foliage  largely  left,  fre- 
quent cedars  and  pines  yet  green,  and 
the  grass  not  without  proofs  of  com- 
ing fullness.  And  over  all  a  wonder- 
fully fine  dome  of  clear  blue,  the  play 
of  light  coming  and  going,  and  great 
fleeces  of  white  clouds  swimming  so 
silently. 

Among  the  objects  of  beauty  and  in- 
terest now  beginning  to  appear  quite 
plentifully  in  this  secluded  spot,  I 
notice  the  humming-bird,  the  dragon- 
fly with  its  wings  of  slate-color'd 
gauze,  and  many  varieties  of  beautiful 
and  plain  butterflies,  idly  flapping 
among  the  plants  and  wild  posies.  The 
mullein  has  shot  up  out  of  its  nest  of 
broad  leaves,  to  a  tall  stalk  towering 
sometimes  five  or  six  feet  high,  now 
studded  with  knobs  of  golden  blossoms. 
The  milk-weed  (I  see  a  great  gorgeous 
creature  of  gamboge  and  black  lighting 
on  one  as  I  write) ,  is  in  flower,  with  its 
delicate  red  fringe;  and  there  are  pro- 
fuse clusters  of  a  featherly  blossom 
waving  in  the  wind  on  taper  stems.    I 
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see  lots  of  these  and  much  else  in  every 
direction,  as  I  saunter  or  sit.  For  the 
last  half  hour  a  bird  has  persistently- 
kept  up  a  simple,  sweet,  melodious 
song,  from  the  bushes. 

This  is  the  fourth  day  of  a  dark 
northeast  storm,  wind  and  rain.  Every 
day  of  the  storm,  protected  by  over- 
shoes and  a  water-proof  blanket,  I  reg- 
ularly come  down  to  the  pond,  and  en- 
sconce myself  under  the  lee  of  the 
great  oak ;  I  am  here  now  writing  these 
lines.  The  dark  smoke-color'd  clouds 
roll  in  furious  silence  athwart  the  sky; 
the  soft  green  leaves  dangle  all  around 
me;  the  wind  steadily  keeps  up  its 
hoarse,  soothing  music  over  my  head — 
Nature's  mighty  whisper.  Seated  here 
in  solitude  I  have  been  musing  over 
my  life — connecting  events,  dates,  as 
links  of  a  chain,  neither  sadly  nor 
cheerily,  but  somehow,  today  here  un- 
der the  oak,  in  the  rain,  in  an  unusually 
matter-of-fact  spirit. 

But  my  great  oak — sturdy,  vital, 
green — five  feet  thick  at  the  butt.  I 
sit   a  great  deal  near  or  under  him. 
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Then  the  tulip  tree  near  by — the  Apollo 
of  the  woods — tall  and  graceful,  yet 
robust  and  sinewy,  inimitable  in  hang 
of  foliage  and  thro  wing-out  of  limb;  as 
if  the  beauteous,  vital,  leafy  creature 
could  walk,  if  it  only  would. 

A  pretty  sight!  Where  I  sit  in  the 
shade — a  warm  day,  the  sun  shining 
from  cloudless  skies,  the  forenoon  well 
advanc'd — I  look  over  a  ten-acre  field 
of  luxuriant  clover-hay  (the  second 
crop) — the  livid-ripe  red  blossoms  and 
dabs  of  August  brown  thickly  spotting 
the  prevailing  dark-green.  Over  all 
flutter  myriads  of  light-yellow  butter- 
flies, mostly  skimming  along  the  sur- 
face, dipping  and  oscillating,  giving  a 
curious  animation  to  the  scene.  The 
beautiful,  spiritual  insects !  straw-col- 
or'd  Psyches !  Occasionally  one  of  them 
leaves  his  mates,  and  mounts,  perhaps 
spirally,  perhaps  in  a  straight  line  in 
the  air,  fluttering  up,  up,  till  literally 
out  of  sight.  '  In  the  lane  as  I  came 
along  just  now  I  noticed  one  spot,  ten 
feet  square  or  so,  where  more  than  a 
hundred  had  collected,  holding  a  revel, 
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a  gyration-dance,  or  butterfly  good- 
time,  winding  and  circling,  down  and 
across,  but  always  keeping  within  the 
limits.  The  little  creatures  have  come 
out  all  of  a  sudden  the  last  few  days, 
and  are  now  very  plentiful.  As  I  sit 
outdoors,  or  walk,  I  hardly  look  around 
without  somewhere  seeing  two  (always 
two)  fluttering  through  the  air  in  am- 
orous dalliance.  Then  their  inimitable 
color,  their  fragility,  peculiar  motion — 
and  that  strange,  frequent  way  of  one 
leaving  the  crowd  and  mounting  up, 
up  in  the  free  ether,  and  apparently 
never  returning. 

Not  a  human  being,  and  hardly  the 
evidence  of  one,  in  sight.  I  sit  here  for 
a  bit,  the  brook  musically  brawling,  to 
the  chromatic  tones  of  a  fretful  cat- 
bird somewhere  off  in  the  bushes.  On 
my  walk  hither  two  hours  since, 
through  fields  and  the  old  lane,  I  stopt 
to  view,  now  the  sky,  now  the  mile-off 
woods  on  the  hill,  and  now  the  apple 
orchards.  What  a  contrast  from  city 
streets!  Everywhere  great  patches  of 
dingy-blossom'd   horse-mint   wafting  a 
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spicy  odor  through  the  air  (especially 
evenings).  Everywhere  the  flowering 
boneset,  and  the  rosebloom  of  the  wild 
bean. 

Where  I  was  stopping  I  saw  the  first 
palpable  frost,  on  my  sunrise  walk, 
October  6 ;  all  over  the  yet-green  spread 
a  light  blue-gray  veil,  giving  a  new 
.show  to  the  entire  landscape.  I  had 
but  little  time  to  notice  it,  for  the  sun 
rose  cloudless  and  mellow-warm,  and  as 
T  return  eH  along  the  lane  it  had  turn'd 
to  glittering  patches  of  wet.  As  I 
walk  I  notice  the  bursting  pods  c*  wild- 
cotton  (Indian  hemp  they  call  it  here), 
with  flossy-silky  contents,  and  dark  red- 
brown  seeds — a  startled  rabbit — I  pull 
a  handfull  of  the  balsamic  life-ever- 
lasting and  stuff  it  down  in  my  trou- 
sers-pocket for  scent. 

A  clear,  crispy  day — dry  and  breezy 
air  full  of  oxygen.  Out  of  the  sane, 
silent,  beauteous  miracles  that  envel- 
ope and  fust  me — trees,  water,  grass, 
sunlight  and  early  frost — the  one  I  am 
looking  at  most  today  is  the  sky.  It 
has  that  delicate,  transparent  blue,  pe- 
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culiar  to  autumn,  and  the  only  clouds 
are  little  or  larger  white  ones,  giving 
their  still  and  spiritual  motion  to  the 
great  concave. 

I  don't  know  what  or  how,  but  it 
seems  to  me  mostly  owing  to  these 
skies  (every  now  and  then  I  think, 
while  I  have  of  course  seen  them  every 
day  of  my  life,  I  never  really  saw  the 
skies  before),  have  had  this  autumn 
some  wondrously  contented  hours — may 
I  not  say  perfectly  happy  ones?  As  I 
have  read,  Byron  just  before  his  death 
told  a  friend  that  he  had  known  but 
three  happy  hours  during  his  whole 
existence.  Then  there  is  the  old  Ger- 
man legend  of  the  king's  bell,  to  the 
same  point.  While  I  was  out  there  by 
the  wood,  that  beautiful  sunset  through 
the  trees,  I  thought  of  Byron's  and  the 
bell  story,  and  the  notion  started  in  me 
that  I  was  having  a  happy  hour. 

What  is  happiness,  anyhow?  Is  this 
one  of  its  hours,  or  the  like  of  it? — so 
impalpable — a  mere  breath,  an  evanes- 
cent tinge? 
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Gathering  the  Corn — the  British  call 
it  Maize,  the  old  Yankee  farmer  Indian 
Corn.  The  great  plumes,  the  ears  well- 
envelop'd  in  their  husks,  the  long  and 
pointed  leaves,  in  summer,  like  green 
or  purple  ribands,  with  a  yellow  stem 
line  in  the  middle,  all  now  turned  dingy; 
the  sturdy  stalks,  and  the  rustling  in 
the  breeze — the  breeze  itself  well  tem- 
'pering  the  sunny  noon — The  varied 
reminiscences  recall'd — the  ploughing 
and  planting  in  spring — (the  whole 
family  in  the  field,  even  the  little  girls 
and  boys  dropping  seed  in  the  hill) — 
the  gorgeous  sight  through  July  and 
August — the  walk  and  observation 
early  in  the  day — the  cheery  call  of 
the  robin,  and  the  low  whirr  of  insects 
in  the  grass — the  Western  husking 
party,  when  ripe — the  November  moon- 
light gathering,  and  the  calls,  songs, 
laughter  of  the  young  fellows. 

Steal  off  by  yourself  these  fine 
nights,  and  go  slowly,  musingly  down 
the  lane,  when  the  dry  and  green-gray 
frost-touch'd  leaves  seem  whisper-gos- 
sipping  all  over  the  field  in  low  tones. 
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as  if  every  hill  had  something  to  say — 
and  you  sit  or  lean  recluse  near  by,  and 
inhale  that  rare,  rich,  ripe  and  peculiar 
odor  of  the  gather' d  plant  which  comes 
out  best  only  to  the  night  air.  The 
complex  impressions  of  the  far-spread 
fields  and  woods  in  the  night,  are  blend- 
ed mystically,  soothingly,  indefinitely, 
and  yet  palpably  to  you  (appealing 
curiously,  perhaps  mostly,  to  the  sense 
of  smell).  All  is  comparative  silence 
and  clear-shadow  below,  and  the  stars 
are  up  there  with  Jupiter  lording  it 
over  westward;  sulky  Saturn  in  the 
east,  and  over  head  the  moon.  A  rare 
well-shadow'd  hour!  By  no  means  the 
least  of  the  eligibilities  of  the  gather' d 
corn! 

At  its  farther  end  the  lane  opens  into 
a  broad  grassy  upland  field  of  over 
twenty  acres,  slightly  sloping  to  the 
south.  Here  I  am  accustom'd  to  walk 
for  sky  views  and  effects,  either  morn- 
ing or  sundown.  Today  from  this  field 
my  soul  is  calm'd  and  expanded  beyond 
description,  the  whole  forenoon  by  the 
clear  blue  arching  over  all,  cloudless, 
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nothing  particular,  only  sky  and  day- 
light. Their  soothing  accompaniments, 
autumn  leaves,  the  cool  dry  air,  the 
faint  aroma — crows  cawing  in  the  dis- 
tance— two  great  buzzards  wheeling 
gracefully  and  slowly  far  up  there — 
the  occasional  murmur  of  the  wind, 
sometimes  quite  gently,  then  threaten- 
ing through  the  trees — a  gang  of  farm- 
laborers  loading  corn-stalks  in  a  field 
in  sight,  and  the  patient  horses  wait- 
ing. 

The  ground  in  •  all  directions  strew'd 
with  debris  from  a  storm.  Timber 
creek,  as  I  slowly  pace  its  banks,  has 
ebb'd  low,  and  shows  reaction  from  the 
turbulent  swell  of  the  late  equinoctial 
As  I  look  around,  I  take  account  of 
stock — weeds  and  shrubs,  knolls,  paths, 
occasional  stumps,  some  with  smooth'd 
tops  (several  I  use  as  seats  of  rest, 
from  place  to  place,  and  from  one  I 
am  now  jotting  these  lines) — frequent 
wild-flowers,  little  white  star-shaped 
things,  or  the  cardinal  red  of  the  lobe- 
lia, or  the  cherry-ball  seeds  of  the  per- 
ennial rose,  or  the  many-threaded  vines 
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winding  up  and  around  trunks  of  trees. 

Down  every  day  in  the  solitude  of  the 
creek.  A  serene  autumn  sun  and  west- 
erly breeze  today  as  I  sit,  here,  the 
water  surface  prettily  moving  in  wind- 
ripples  before  me.  On  a  stout  old  beech 
at  the  edge,  decayed  and  slanting,  al- 
most fallen  to  the  stream,  yet  with  life 
and  leaves  in  its  mossy  limbs,  a  gray 
squirrel,  exploring,  runs  up  and  down, 
flirts  his  tail,  leaps  to  the  ground,  sits 
on  his  haunches  upright  as  he  sees  me 
(a  Darwinian  hint?)  and  then  races  up 
the  tree  again. 

I  have  been  looking  a  long  while  at 
the  comet — have  in  my  time  seen  long- 
er-tail'd  ones,  but  never  one  so  pro- 
nounc'd  in  cometary  character,  and  so 
spectral-fierce — so  like  some  great,  pale, 
living  monster  of  the  air  or  sea.  The 
atmosphere  and  sky,  an  hour  or  so  be- 
fore sunrise,  so  cool,  still,  translucent, 
give  the  whole  apparition  to  great  ad- 
vantage. It  is  low  in  the  east.  The  head 
shows  about  as  big  as  an  ordinary 
good-sized  saucer — is  a  perfectly  round 
find  defined  disk— the  tail  some  sixty 
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or  seventy  feet — not  a  stripe,  but  quote 
broad,  and  gradually  expanding.  Im- 
press'd  with  the  silent,  inexplicably 
emotional  sight,  I  linger  and  look  till 
all  begins  to  weaken  in  the  break  of 
day. 

As  I  cross  the  Delaware  in  long  trips 
tonight,  between  nine  and  eleven,  the 
scene  overhead  is  a  peculiar  one — swift 
sheets  of  flitting  vapor-gauze,  follow'd 
by  dense  clouds  throwing  an  inky  pall 
on  everything.  Then  a  spell  of  that 
transparent  steel-gray  black  sky  I  nave 
noticed  under  similar  circumstances,  on 
which  the  moon  would  beam  for  a  few 
moments  with  calm  luster,  throwing 
down  a  broad  dazzle  of  highway  on  the 
waters ;  then  the  mists  careering  **gain. 
All  silently,  yet  driven  as  if  by  the 
furies  they  sweep  along,  sometimes 
quite  thin,  sometimes  thicker — a  real 
Ossianic  night — amid  the  whirl,  absent 
or  dead  friends,  the  oid,  the  past,  some- 
how tenderly  suggested — while  the 
Gael-strains  chant  themselves  from  the 
mists — ["Be  thy  soul  best,  0  Carril! 
in  the  midst  of  thy  eddying  winds.     0 
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that  thou  wouldst  come  to  my  hall 
when  I  am  alone  by  night!  And  thou 
dost  come,  my  friend.  I  hear  of  ten  thy 
fight  hand  on  my  harp,  when  it  hangs 
of  the  distant  wall,  and  the  feeble 
sound  touches  my  ear.  Why  dost 
thou  not  speak  to  me  in  my  grief, 
and  tell  me  when  I  shall  behold  my 
friends  ?  But  thou  passest  away  in  tjiy 
murmuring  blast;  the  wind  whistles 
through  the  gray  hairs  of  Ossian.  J 

As  now  taught,  accepted  and  carried 
out,  are  not  the  processes  of  culture 
rapidly  creating  a  class  of  supercilious 
infidels,  who  believe  in  nothing?  Shall 
man  lose  himself  in  countless  masses 
of  adjustments,  and  be  so  shaped  witn 
reference  to  this,  that,  and  the  other, 
that  the  simply  good  and  healthy  and 
brave  parts  of  him  are  reduced  and 
clipp'd  away,  like  the  bordering  of  box 
in  a  garden?  You  can  cultivate  corn 
and  roses  and  orchards— but  who  shall 
cultivate  the  mountain  peaks,  the  ocean 
and  the  tumbling  gorgeousness  of  the 
clouds  ? 


